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SOME ASPECTS OF ISOCRATES’ 
WRITINGS’ 


Several years ago it was my privilege to ad- 
dress the Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States and I then chose the subject ‘Adventures 
in Education.’ In that discourse I naturally, 
indeed inevitably, spoke of the role of Isocrates 
as a foremost educator of ancient Greece and of 
the importance, value, and permanent influence 
of his work in liberal education. Nevertheless, 
despite his outstanding contribution in this field, 
the name of ‘the grand old man eloquent’, you 
will not find inscribed over the entrance portals 
of Schools of Education today, in fact, of his very 
existence as Educator and of his teaching most 
Professors of Education are, sine dubio, com- 
pletely unaware. And should they, by chance, 
stumble upon his sound and inspiring educa- 
tional doctrine, they would contemptuously cast 
it aside on the ground that (as Aristophanes, and 
not they, would say) ‘it smells of Kronian times 
and of the pre-lunar era.’ 

By way of introduction, I cannot forbear from 
very briefly quoting a few of the cardinal doc- 
trines of Isocrates’ educational program—doc- 
trines which cannot be stated too often: 


Natural Ability and Aptitude Paramount in 
Achieving Excellence 
‘If pupils expect to excel in anything, they 
must first have a natural aptitude for that which 
they have elected to do; secondly they must sub- 
mit to training and master the knowledge of their 
particular field; and, finally, they must become 
versed and practised in the use and application 


of their art. But in education natural ability is 
paramount and comes before all else.’ (Antid. 
187-9). This demolishes the claim that all 
pupils, regardless of native ability, should be 
admitted on equal terms to schools and may ex- 
pect, regardless of their performance, to receive 
the same rewards. 


Higher Education Can Produce Few Real Leaders 


‘Critics of my education demand that the indo- 
lent be not a whit less accomplished than the in- 
dustrious and that they who lack ability not be 
inferior to those of vigorous minds. But all 
knowledge yields itself up to us only after great 
effort on our part, and we are by no means all 
equally capable of working out in practice what 
we learn. Nay, from all our schools only two or 
three students turn out to be real champions’ 
(Antid. 200-1). This runs counter to the asser- 
tions of some college presidents that the majority 
of their graduates go forth into the world as 
leaders of men. 


The Value of Learning 


‘Learning has educated us for public affairs 
; it has distinguished between the misfor- 
tunes that are due to ignorance and those which 
spring from necessity, and has taught us to guard 
against the former and to bear the latter nobly’ 
(Paneg. 47). 
Why Study the Past? 

‘The study of compositions which are worthy 
of praise and honor and the contemplation of 
illustrious and edifying examples of actions in 
the past will exert great influence on the charae- 
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ter of the student himself’ (Antid. 277). Here 
Isocrates is not in agreement with those educa- 
tionists of today who would make contemporary 
ephemeral publications the sole texts in courses 
in literature. 


Liberal Education and Character 


‘Good students know that they must not take 
as great pleasure and pride in other advantages 
as in the good things which spring up in the soul 
under a liberal education’ (Antid. 290) .? 


Liberal Studies and Government 


‘Studies which will enable us to govern wisely 
both our own households and the commonwealth 
should be the objects of our toil, of our study, 
and of our every act’ (Antid. 285). 


Speech is the Hallmark of a Liberal Education 


‘Whether men have been liberally educated 
from their earliest years is not to be determined 
by their courage, or their wealth, or such advan- 
tages, but is made manifest most of all by their 
speech; this has proved itself to be the surest 
sign of culture in every one of us’ (Paneg. 49). 

It is not, however, primarily Isocrates as edu- 
eator and rhetorician of whom I now intend to 
speak, but of Isocrates in a less known role, the 
lawyer, or rather as a composer of discourses to 
be used by litigants in Athenian courts of law. 
With these forensic speeches it has been my lot 
to become well acquainted while engaged in the 
preparation of a volume in completion of the 
works of Isocrates—a volume which has recently 
appeared in the Loeb Classical Library.* And 
as these forensic compositions have been over- 
shadowed by his scholastic and political writings 
and are by no means familiar even to Classical 
students, I venture briefly to discuss them. Cer- 
tainly they are deserving of attention by reason 
of their subject-matter and their intrinsic merits 
and not merely because of their authorship. 

Like some other young Athenians (e.g., Lys- 
ias), Isocrates lost his patrimony in the Pelopon- 
nesian War and made practical use of his excel- 
lent education by becoming a ‘ghost-writer’ for 
participants in law-suits. All six of Isocrates’ 
extant forensic speeches were composed for use 


in private causes and were produced during the 
ten-year period, 403-393 B.C. They are as 
follows: 

1) Action for Damage, or Concerning the Team 
of Horses (De Bigis) (Or) XVI). 

2) Action for Assault, Against Lochites (Or. 
XX). 

3&4) Two Actions to Recover Deposits, (a) 
Against Euthynus (Or. XXI1), and (b) Trape- 
citicus, or Speech Pertaining to the Banker (Or. 
XVII). 

5) Special Plea, Against Callimachus (Or. 
XVIII). 

6) Claim to an Inheritance, Aegineticus (Or. 
XIX). 

The speech designated De Bigis (Concerning 
the Team of Horses) was written for a defendant 
in an action for damage for the sum of five tal- 
ents. The speaker is the younger Alcibiades, son 
of the famous, not to say notorious, Alcibiades, 
who, on reaching his majority (about 397 B.C.), 
was sued by Teisias, an Athenian, on the ground 
that the elder Alcibiades had robbed him of a 
team of four race-horses. 

Plutarch in his Life of Alcibiades gives an 
account of the affair. He says that Alcibiades 
had been commissioned by an Athenian citizen 
to buy a chariot and team of four race-horses at 
Argos. This team was bought by Alcibiades and 
was entered at Olympia as his own. The suit 
followed, and Isocrates, according to Plutarch, 
wrote a speech for the defense. It is unfortunate 
for Alcibiades’ reputation, and a grievous disap- 
pointment to us, that the first part of this speech, 
which contained the all-important statement of 
facts and the citation of evidence, is missing. 
But listen for a moment to the young Alcibiades, 
singing the praises of the Olympic festival and 
his father’s victories: 

‘About the same time my father, seeing that 
the festival assembly at Olympia was beloved and 
admired by the whole world and that in it the 
Greeks made display of their wealth, strength of 
body, and training, and that not only the athletes 
were the objects of envy but that the cities of the 
victors became renowned, and believing, more- 
over, that while the public services performed in 
Athens redound to the prestige in the eves of their 
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fellow-citizens of the individuals who render — 


them, expenditures in the Olympian Festival, 
however, enhance the city’s reputation through- 
out all Greece, I say, reflecting upon these things, 
although in natural gifts and in strength of body 
he was inferior to none, he disdained the gym- 
nastic contests, for he knew that some of the 
athletes were of low birth, inhabitants of petty 
states, and of mean education, but turned to the 
breeding of race-horses, which is possible only 
for those most blest by Fortune and not to be 
pursued by one of low estate, and not only did 
he surpass his rivals, but also those who had 
previously won the victory. For he entered a 
larger number of teams in competition than even 
the mightiest city had done and they were of such 
excellence that he came out first, second, and 
third.’ 

It is of interest that Thucydides (V1I.16.2) and 
Plutarch (Alcibiades 11) give the same testi- 
mony. Alcibiades entered seven teams. Plutarch 
says: ‘His horse-breeding was famous for the 
number of his racing-chariots. He was the only 
man, not excluding kings, who ever entered at 
Olympia as many as seven. And his winning not 
only first place but second and fourth according 
to Thucydides—second and third according to 
Euripides—is the highest and most honorable 
distinction ever won in this field.’ 

The eloquent passage in praise of Alcibiades as 
winner quoted from the speech is good rhetoric 
but it is really &fw rod Aoyov, or as Gilbert and 
Sullivan would say, ‘it has nothing to do with 
the case.’ The assumption might be drawn from 
this passage alone that Athens should be proud 
of all Olympian victories won by Athenians even 
if they were won for her with stolen race-horses. 
But the use of extraneous matter in forensic dis- 
courses was a common practice and was, indeed, 
expected and weleomed by Athenian juries. 

Oration XX, Against Lochites, in its origin 
belongs to those compositions later called trivial 
by Isoerates, but it is composed with care and the 
argument is on a high plane. The Jaw-suit is an 
Action for Assault. The plaintiff, who calls him- 
self ‘a poor man and one of the people,’ brings 
suit for heavy damages against a rich young citi- 
zen named Lochites, who had struck him. The 


speaker makes a cleverly developed and amplified 
plea, avgyors and builds up, from a rather unim- 
portant personal indignity (aixia), a case of 
wanton outrage (iBps) or assault and battery, 
against the young aristocrat. Violence, he main- 
tains, must be restrained and punished, espe- 
cially under the rule of the democracy. The inso- 
lence of the aggressor is identified with the spirit 
and attitude of those oligarchs who twice over- 
threw the democracy. 

The concluding passage of the speech Against 
Lochites has many an echo today. The plaintiff 
pleads: ‘Let no one of you think just because he 
observes that I am a poor man and a man of the 
people that the amount which I claim should be 
reduced. For it is unjust that you should reckon 
the indemnification to be given to plaintiffs who 
are obscure as of less importance than that which 
men of distinction are to receive, and that the 
poor be thought inferior to the rich. For you 
would be lowering your own civic status if you 
should reach any such decisions where citizens 
are concerned. Besides, it would be a most shock- 
ing state of affairs if in a democratic state we 
should not all enjoy equal rights; and if, while 
judging ourselves worthy of holding office, yet 
we should deprive ourselves of our legal rights; 
and if in battle we should all be willing to die for 
our democratic form of government and yet, in 


our votes as judges, especially favor men of 


property.’ 

Unfortunately the decision of the court is not 
known, and we do not know what it cost, if any- 
thing at all, the arrogant young Athenian to 
assault the accuser. 

Two of the six forensic speeches of Isocrates 
deal with cases where his client sought to recover 
sums of money deposited with the defendants. 
In the first discourse, Against Euthynus, a certain 
Nicias, during the rule of the Thirty Tyrants, 
because of threats of his enemies had deposited 
the sum of three talents with the defendant 
Euthynus. Later, desiring to leave Attica, he 
asked for the return of his money. Euthynus 
restored only two talents. At the time Nicias was 
unable to take any action, except to complain 
bitterly to friends. After the restoration of the 
democracy Nicias brought suit. The speaker's 
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proof is made difficult because of the lack of wit- 
nesses. In consequence, the speaker affirms that 
his case must rest solely on presumptive evidence. 
It is to be hoped that, thanks to Isoerates’ able 
plea, he won his case, recovered all the money 
which he had deposited, and was able suitably to 
pay his lawyer! 

The second of these two deposit cases is of far 
greater importance and interest. It is the Trape- 
ziticus, or Speech Pertaining to the Banker. The 
banker involved is the well-known Pasion, of 
whom we have information in several orations of 
Demosthenes. Because of services rendered to 
the state, Pasion was given the rights of citizen- 
ship by the Athenians. 

In this law-suit we find Isocrates writing a 
speech for a young man, a subject of Satyrus, 
King of Bosporus (the Crimea of today) who 
accuses the banker of having appropriated a de- 
posit of money which had been entrusted to him 
by the complainant. And the case is made diffi- 
cult for him because, as he says: ‘Contracts with 
the managers of banks are entered into without 
witnesses and any who are wronged by them are 
obliged to bring suit against men who have many 
friends, handle much money, and have a reputa- 
tion for honesty because of their profession.’ 

Unfortunately the young man of Bosporus had 
been guilty of a little deception himself which 
proved to be a boomerang and made him the easy 
victim of the banker. The complainant’s father 
at Bosporus, slanderously accused of plotting to 
gain the throne, was arrested by King Satyrus, 
who sent orders to citizens of Pontus in residence 
at Athens to take possession of the son’s money 
and bid him return voluntarily, or else they were 
to seek his extradition. In these embarrassing 
circumstances the young man consulted Pasion, 
his supposed friend and confidant as_ well 
as banker, and the latter advised him to act in 
the following clever way and somewhat after the 
fashion of an income-tax dodger of the present 
time. The complainant surrendered money 
whose existence was known, and then, not only 
denied that he had any money at all on deposit 
at Pasion’s bank, but claimed that, on the con- 
trary, he had borrowed funds at interest both 
from Pasion and from others. After admitting 


this, the young man plaintively continues: ‘At 
that time, men of the jury, I thought that Pasion 
was giving me all this advice because of good-will 
toward me; but later I perceived that he had 
designs on my property.’ For when the plaintiff 
asked for the return of his large deposit, Pasion 
at first pretended that he was short of funds, and 
then later denied altogether that he had anything 
on deposit in his bank belonging to the complain- 
ant. Again, unfortunately, the issue of the case 
is unknown. In any ease, the business of Pasion, 
who enjoyed an excellent reputation as a banker 
in Athens, continued to prosper and at his death, 
in 370-369 B.C., he left his bank to his freedman 
Phormio to be carried on. 

It seems strange that witnesses were not used 
in Athenian banking business, or that receipts 
were not demanded where large deposits were 
made. Does not Hesiod (W. and D. 370-3) say?: 
‘Let the wage promised to a friend be fixed ; even 
in a transaction with your brother, smile—and 
get a witness. For trust and mistrust alike ruin 
men.’ However, the very foundation of all busi- 
ness is, and must of necessity be, trust in the 
honesty of him with whom you deal. Demosthe- 
nes testifies to the systematic and accurate char- 
acter of the bookkeeping of bankers and of 
Pasion’s bank in particular; in fact, banker’s 
accounts might be accepted by the courts as evi- 
dence. But, alas, cases of swindling, were not 
uncommon in ancient Athens, as they are by no 
means unknown in the so-called Christian world 
of today. 

Probably the best of the forensic speeches is 
the Aegineticus, A Claim to an Inheritance. 
Thrasylochus, a citizen of the little island of 
Siphnos in the Aegean Sea, had at his death be- 
queathed his property to the speaker, his adopted 
son, to whom he also gave his sister as wife. A 
half-sister of Thrasylochus disputed the right of 
the speaker to receive the estate and herself laid 
claim to the inheritance. This discourse, com- 
posed by Isocrates, is the defense of the heir. 

The speaker and Thrasylochus, political exiles 
from their island Siphnos, had settled at Aegina, 
where the testator died. At Aegina the case was 
tried ; in fact this is the only extant Greek foren- 
sie speech which is concerned with a law-suit out- 
side of Attica. 
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The narrative part of this carefully composed 
speech is eloquently presented. The speaker con- 
trasts his own devotion and care of the testator 
with the hostility and heartlessness of the claim- 
ant, whose sole interest in the deceased was mer- 
cenary. Listen to a few paragraphs of his nar- 

ration : 

‘Thrasylochus and I, having inherited from 
our fathers an intimate friendship, made the 
bond still closer. For during our childhood we 
were fonder of each other than of our brothers, 
and we would perform no sacrifice, make no pil- 
grimage, and celebrate no festival except in one 
another’s company; and when we reached man- 
hood we never opposed one another in any action 
undertaken and had the same intimates and 
guest-friends. In truth, not even in exile did we 
care to be apart. Finally, when Thrasylochus 
was stricken with the wasting disease and suf- 
fered a long invalidism, I nursed him with such 
unremitting care and devotion that he thought 
he could never repay me with a gratitude ade- 
quate to my services. Nevertheless he left noth- 
ing undone to reward me, and when he was in a 
grievous condition and had given up all hope of 
life, he summoned witnesses, made me his adop- 
tive son and gave me his sister and his fortune.’ 

The speaker gives further poignant details of 
his care of the testator in exile: 

‘No sooner had we arrived in Troezen than we 
were attacked by illnesses of such severity that I 
barely escaped with my own life and within 
thirty days I buried my young sister, fourteen 
years of age, and my mother not five days there- 
after. Later, when we settled in Aegina and 
Thrasylochus fell ill of the malady which re- 
sulted in his death, I nursed him with a care such 
as no one else whom I know of has ever bestowed 
upon another. For most of the time he was very 
ill, yet still able to walk about; finally, he lay for 
six months bedridden. And no one of his rela- 
tives saw fit to share with me the drudgery of 
caring for him. But although the others were 
thus indifferent, I did not grow weary, nor did I 
leave the scene, but I nursed him with the help 
of a slave boy; for no one of the domestics could 
stand it. For being by nature irascible, he be- 


came, because of his malady still more difficult 
to handle. His suffering was so great that we 
did not pass a single day without tears. It is not 
easy to describe the duties involved in my care 
of the invalid, duties that were very hard, very 
difficult to endure, most disagreeably toilsome, 
and exacting an unremitting care and loss of 
sleep. In truth, I was reduced to such a con- 
dition that all my friends who visited me ex. 
pressed fear that I, too, would perish with the 
dying man, saying that the majority of those who 
nursed this disease themselves fell victims to it, 
also. My reply to them was this—that I would 
much prefer to die than to see him perish before 
his fated day for lack of a friend to nurse him.’ 
‘And yet this woman has the hardihood to con- 
test with me his fortune, she who never even saw 
fit to visit him during his long illness! To think 
that she will now attempt to ‘brother’ him 
(ddeAgpilev), as if the effect of calling the dead 
man by a name of closer kinship would not be to 
make her shortcomings seem worse and more 
shocking! Why, when he was at the point of 
death, and when she saw all our fellow-citizens 
who were in Troezen sailing to Aegina to take 
part in his funeral, she did not even at this 
moment come, but was so cruel and heartless that 
while she did not see fit to come to his funeral, 
yet, less than ten days thereafter she arrived to 
claim the property which he had left, as if she 
were related to his money and not to him.’ 
This is vivid writing and I would eall your 
attention, too, to the business-like, yet eloquent 
peroration of this persuasive and forceful speech 
of which the matters at issue, the moral and legal 
obligations, and the will of the deceased, are 
summed up in a masterly appeal to the jury: 
‘But that I may conclude and oceupy no more 
time in speaking, pray consider how strong and 
how just are the claims with which I have come 
before you; there is, first, my friendship with 
those who have left the inheritance, a friendship 
of ancient origin, handed down by our fathers, 
and in all that time never broken; second, my 
many great acts of kindness done for them in 
their adversity; third, there is a will which my 
opponents themselves acknowledge ; and lastly; 
the law, which supports the will, a law that in 
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the opinion of all Greeks is regarded as wisely 
made. I beg you, therefore, bearing in mind both 
these considerations and the others which I have 
mentioned, to give a just verdict, and prove your- 
selves to be for me such judges as you would want 
to have for yourselves.’ 

Who could believe that, with a speech so con- 
yincing and so eloquent, Isocrates’ client did not 
win the case? 

It is a striking fact that during his later long 
and distinguished career as a publicist and edu- 
cator Isocrates chose to ignore these early foren- 
sic speeches. And so we find in his writing 
numerous contemptuous references to those who 
write for the law-courts and waste time and tal- 
ents in the composition of discourses on trivial 
matters and petty private disputes.° In his 
opinion, forensic oratory must, by its very nature, 
be narrow and prejudiced, often, indeed, having 
little regard for truth and justice. Isocrates does 
not affirm that he himself never wrote forensic 
speeches® (a claim falsely asserted by his adopted 
son Aphareus, according to Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus),’? but he does say in the Antidosis 
(40 ff.), written in his old age (he was then 82), 
that he has nothing to do with petty cases at law, 
nor does he teach pupils in this branch of oratory, 
and he contrasts his own career with that of spe- 
cialists in forensic, to the discredit of the latter. 

It would certainly appear that Isocrates hoped 
that the darkness of forgetfulness would com- 
pletely enshroud this early work. In his later 
professional life, when his great talents had been 
amply demonstrated and when among all the 
Greeks he had won fame as teacher, writer, and 
counsellor, he chose to regard these forensic 
speeches, not many in number,® as the ephemeral 
and negligible product of his early professional 
life, the ‘hackwork’ of a time when financial need 
compelled him to use his excellent education in 
thetorie for ends which he thought unworthy of 
aphilosopher and a counsellor to statesmen. For 
the philosopher-counsellor of first-rate powers 
(and this exalted role Isocrates claimed to play), 
in written compositions of permanent value, 
should treat (as he himself had done for many 
decades) only great themes for great occasions. 
And yet, if Isocrates had written only these 


forensic discourses, and nothing else, he would 
be, on the basis of their worth, deserving of his 
place in the Canon of the Ten Attie Orators. 


NOTES 
1A paper read at a joint meeting of the Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States and the New York 
Classical Club, New York, May 18, 1946. 
2 For Isocrates’ definition of the educated man, see 


Panath. 30-32. 

3Tsocrates, with an English Translation, in three 
Volumes. Volumes I and II by George Norlin, 1928 and 
1929. Volume III with Index to the Three Volumes, by 
La Rue Van Hook, 1945. London, Heinemann; Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press. 

4 This Greek sentence, by the way is 17 lines in length! 
cvvtopia (conciseness) is not a characteristic of the 
Isocratean style. 

5 Cf. Panegyr. 11; Antid. 3, 48-50, 228, 276-7. 

6 Cf., however, Antid. 36, and Norlin’s note. 

7Cf. D. H. de Isoe, 18. 

8 Cf. D. H. de Isoc. 18. 


La Rue Van 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE CLASSICS AT ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE 


What is popularly known as the ‘Great Books’ 
program has now been in operation at St. John’s 
College since 1937. Because so many of the 
Great Books are selected from the Greek and 
Latin Classics, and because the study of Greek 
and Latin is required of all students, the pro- 
gram has attracted the interest of many teachers 
of the Classics. This article is intended as a 
report to readers of THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY on 
the use that St. John’s has made of the Classics 
for the past nine years. 

The educational purpose of the St. John’s pro- 
gram is to bring the student to entertain ideas. 
To accomplish this he must be enabled to develop 
his intellect and imagination and must also be 
brought as directly and as shockingly as possible 
into the midst of ideas. The latter goal is pur- 
sued by reading the great books rather than text 
books and books about books; the former by close 
and continuous practice with the human way of 
holding ideas, through symbols. For this reason 
the study of languages, mathematics, and labora- 
tory instruments and materials becomes the cur- 
ricular support given to reading and discussing 
the great books. 
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As the program operates, the first year is given 
to reading translations of Greek authors, a part 
of the second to Latin authors. The reading is 
scheduled to be done rapidly, so that about 
twenty-five works are read during the year. In 
addition to Homer, Greek tragedy, Plato and 
Aristotle, many authors, such as Euclid, Archi- 
medes, Apollonius, Ptolemy, Nichomachus, Hip- 
pocrates, and Galen are read which are not 
usually read in Classics courses. Furthermore, 
we do not read them as in an historical setting 
or as representative of Greek culture, but as 
possessions of the contemporary world, com- 
menting on questions that are contemporary be- 
cause they do not change. 

The practice of rapid reading of translations 
will perhaps bring against us a charge of super- 
ficiality. It may be answered by saying that 
among the marks of a classic are the quality of 
its surface and the organic relation between sur- 
face and depth. The surface is not a slick veneer 
hiding an indifferent base, but a revelation of 
the essential grains of the whole piece. Thus 
it is possible that a discussion of a reading assign- 
ment may begin with something that is on the 
surface and the participants find themselves 
penetrating further and further into the book’s 
depths as they consider the interpretations they 
are constrained to offer under the questioning 
of the seminar leader or of their classmates. 
They are likely, however, not to be conscious of 
talking books, but ideas; without at first fully 
knowing it, they find themselves interpreting 
their own experiences and opinions under the 
guidance of a master who speaks from the pages 
of an ancient work. A slower reading pace tends 
to hinder this function in so far as it makes the 
student more conscious of the book as a book. 

A second advantage of rapid reading is to be 
able to see the relations between the different 
classic works and to approach certain architec- 
tonic ideas that seem to hold many of them to- 
gether as parts of a larger structure. The archi- 
tectural metaphor is bad, however, if it suggests 
rigidity of structure. There is a fluidity about 
the classical tradition used in this way that per- 
mits the imaginative student to discover new 
forms, new combinations of ideas, to read in the 


books new myths or transformations of old ones 
when books are taken in juxtapositions not pre. 
viously made. 

The reading and discussion of the great books 
is meant to be done Socratically. The seminar 
leaders are strongly discouraged from displaying 
erudition about the books. The Socratic idea] 
of dialectical refutation and of following the 
discussion wherever it leads was not developed 
in libraries. Although books have substituted 
themselves partly for teachers, St. John’s tries 
to develop in teacher and student the faculty 
of forgetting that a book is a book and treating 
it as an idea. 

The use of the infrequently read classics, such 
as Euclid and Hippocrates, furthers these ends, 
The connection of Euclid with Plato’s pupils 
and his reflection of the problems worked out in 
the Academy and Lyceum gives new insight into 
things found in the Dialogues or in Aristotle; 
at the same time having mastered Euclid’s geo- 
metrical treatment of mathematical problems the 
student when he comes to modern mathematics is 
less easily victimized by its purely symbolic ele- 
ment. 

Similarly Hippocrates and Galen show the an- 
tiquity of empiric methods and make the student 
aware of the relation between experiment and 


theory. Hence he is less likely to be taken in 


by some of the nonsense that is currently spoken | 


about the experimental method. The connection 
of Hippocrates’ terms with the language of 
tragedy. Thucydides, and Plato, add to his 
awareness of the place of science in culture in 
general. 

Contrary to a widespread belief, the student 
does not spend all his time under the St. John’s 
curriculum in reading books rapidly and super- 
ficially and gabbing windily about them. The 
free discussion of the seminar is supported by 
close, detailed work in languages, mathematics, 
and laboratory science. In order that the rapid 
reading of the seminar may be safeguarded, the 
student is required to do slow reading of a few 
books selected because of the critical nature of 
their content. Euclid, Archimedes, Aristarchus, 
Apollonius, and Ptolemy are read in mathe 
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matics ‘tutorials.’ Other books with poetic and 
social content are read in language tutorials. 
During his first year the student studies Greek, 
during the second Latin, and French and Ger- 
man the third and fourth. 

Close reading is both an end of the language 
tutorial and also a contributory to other ends. 
The year’s work is schematized according to th> 
trivium of the liberal arts; grammar, rhetoric, 
logic are successively emphasized in the tri- 
mesters of the academic year. The year of Greek 
is, as a whole, grammatical, the Latin rhetorical, 
and the French logical. The use of these ancient 


_ terms formalizes the function of the language 


tutorial as explicit instruction in the arts by 
which men entertain ideas and their relations 
and lodge them in appropriate symbols. 

Language, therefore, rather than any particu- 
lar language, is the ultimate subject of the lan- 
guage tutorials. We do not, however, believe we 
ean teach ‘general language.’ We teach Greek 
and the other languages as the only way of teach- 
ing language. Although we do not teach any 
of them long enough to possess the student of 
the facility aimed at by the usual college pro- 
gram, our teaching methods are not radically 
different from the traditional ones. Greek gram- 
mar is taught the most thoroughly, both because 
it is taught first and consequently serves as the 
grammatical foundation on which the later years 
build, and because few students enter college 
with any Greek, while most of them have some 
Latin or French. We rely on memorizing by 
rote both paradigms and sentences of Greek, be- 
cause we adhere to a belief in the value of a 
trained memory, in seeing the memory’s func- 
tion as indeed the mothering of wit and ration- 
ality. 

After a term of grammar, in which memory 
plays the dominating réle, we shift to the close 
reading of a text and to imagination as the 
faculty of rhetoric. A schedule of varying kinds 
of translation provides that close attention to the 
text is lifted from the pedantic level and gives 
Scope to imagination. Whereas in the preceding 
term the formal principles of syntax gave struc- 
ture to the grammatical exercises, in this term 


the principles of analogy, simile, metaphor, and 
allegory form a science of rhetoric. 

The third term takes up logic; technically this 
is the culmination of the liberal arts. The sym- 
bols that were memorized grammatically and 
played upon by the imagination are now mar- 
shalled by the dialectically apprehended rules 
that derive from ideas. Freshmen, in Greek 
tutorial, read some of Aristotle’s Categories and 
Prior Analytics, are introduced to the forms of 
propositions and the figures and moods of the 
syllogism, and then are given exercises in these 
technical schemata by reading some selections 
from Thucydides and Sophocles and discovering 
the enthymemes or complete syllogisms in the 
structure of the passage. 

No provision is made for continuing the study 
of Greek or Latin beyond the year given to it 
in the curriculum. The purpose that was served 
by the Ancient Classics in the pre-elective system 
curriculum is served by the more inclusive list 
of the Great Books. On the other hand, the 
specialized aims of the modern department of 
Classics are alien to the St. John’s conception of 
liberal education. Many of the eloquent state- 
ments of the value of the Classics which we clas- 
sicists read to each other at our professional 
meetings are testimony to the classicist’s feeling 
that in an increasingly practical college environ- 
ment he must carry the whole load of instruction 
in the liberal arts. The St. John’s curriculum 
distributes this load more fairly by its insistence 
that every part of the curriculum be liberal. 
The infusion of the whole program with the 
classical spirit, the continued relevance of the 
first year’s reading of Greek authors and work 
in the Greek language and Greek mathematics 
gives to the classics a more important and more 
controlling role in the student’s education, than 
is possible to an elective department of Classics, 
however much further it pursues special classical 
subjects. 

JOHN S. KIEFFER 
PRESIDENT, 
ST. JOHN’s COLLEGE 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 
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AD GRAMMATICUM ADMONENDUM* 


All of us have undoubtedly read with interest 
and, on the whole, hearty approval the Harvard 
Report on General Education in a Free Society. 
Happily the authors have disclaimed originality ; 
they have been content to sift and evaluate the 
multitude of already existing statements regard- 
ing the aims, methods, and outcomes, measurable 
and otherwise, of the various disciplines. Osten- 
sibly they have feared earthquakes and had a 
horror of mice. Yet I am sure that many of us 
have felt that their avowals of modesty were 
belied—unconsciously, it is true—by the gradual 
rarification of the intellectual atmosphere which 
accompanied their ratiocinations. However 
many statistical statements or practical reports 
on student population or feasible teaching 
methods and goals they have perused, many of 
their final generalizations would seem to have 
been drawn rather often from their own experi- 
ence of their own study in the various fields. 

As men of exceptional intellectual capacities 
and keen aesthetic sensibilities, they have seen 
what General Education should and could accom- 
plish, and, indeed, has accomplished for them. 
As idealists, they have, it seems to me, too fre- 
quently but touched upon the realities of their 
premises and gone on to create a Platonic super- 
structure which but vaguely coincides with the 
ground plan. 

Let. us examine a brief but eloquent statement 
of what language study can mean to the alert 
intellect : 


‘To learn that other languages have words with 
meanings which no English word carries, that they sort 
meanings in other ways and link them up in other 
patterns, can be a Copernican step, one of the most 
liberating, the most exciting, and the most sobering 
opportunities for reflection that the humanities can 
offer. And with it can come, through etymology, a 
widespread vivification of the learner’s interest in 
English, a sense of the omnipresence of tradition, of the 
connections of thought kept alive, sometimes against 
our wishes, by tradition, a sense of the dependence of 
any one mind upon the vast anonymous work of art his 
language is, of its limitless past, its vagarious history, 
the mysteries of its growth and his responsibilities to it.’ 


The authors of such statements are undoubt- 


edly thinking effectively and communicating 
their thought superlatively well. I doubt 
whether, in their enthusiasm, they are making 
relevant judgments with regard to what language 
study is likely to accomplish for the ordinary, 
non-intellectual, unimaginative, and materialisti- 
cally minded high school or college student. The 
suspicion is born that they have had little recent 
experience with our current school population or 
with what the educational traffic will bear. 

The following sentence from the Harvard Re- 
port makes it evident that many theorists, when 
writing on education, are unconsciously wafted 
into Platonic realms where the cup-bearers are 
philosophers and the ideal student is transported 
in an enthusiasm of thought. I quote: 

‘At least it is hard to imagine anyone of so obdur- 
ately practical a bent that, in learning a new language, 
he fails to draw comparisons, note etymologies, and in 
general improve his speech by the fresh experience in 
putting words together.’ 

Frankly, my imagination is neither strained nor 
challenged by having to envisage such a common 
phenomenon. And yet, we have all been guilty 
of such heady theorizing about the potential 
values of our fields. 

As specialists in education and language, I 
wonder whether we are not inclined to take our- 
selves, our subjects, and our probable influence 
on our students somewhat too seriously. We shall 
probably be more effective and less amusing when 
we trim our sails to the breeze of actuality and 
refrain from piloting our catboat or yaw! as if it 
were a four-master. 

I must confess that in more ambitious and opti- 
mistic moods I have claimed that one of my goals 
in Elementary Latin teaching was to present 
such a clear picture of the basic linguistic phe- 
nomena that the responsible student would be 
able to tackle any Western Indo-European lan- 
guage effectively. This sounds like syntactical 
snobism of the worst sort, but I think it is what 
the General Educationists have in mind when 
they talk of the command of syntax which lan- 
guage study should develop. As other than a 
directive force, I doubt that such a goal is justifi- 
able in dealing with any but the aptest and most 


imaginative students. To a degree the same 
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might be said of other General Educational goals 
which may, withal, still prove useful as guides in 
our teaching. 

Within limits, the study of language, under 
firm directive guidance, can be expected to result 
in certain positive general outcomes. Humanely 
taught, language can, to a degree, help counteract 
our proverbial American self-satisfaction and 
provincialism. It can, for some students, bring 
into consciousness an awareness of the mechanics 
involved in our otherwise unconscious linguistic 
responses. It should enrich at least our passive 
English vocabulary ; it may—but this is debata- 
ble—have a salutary effect on thoughtful expres- 
sion in English. 

But even a partial attainment of these goals 
can be realized only if we persist in the exercise 
of those aspects of our discipline which will 
directly foster those goals. If our students’ 
vocabulary is to be enriched through etymology, 
then work in etymology must be pursued consist- 
ently and systematically, with the definite aim of 
teaching our students to recognize and manipu- 
late roots, prefixes, suffixes, ete. And their 
achievement had best not (as suggested by some) 
be measured by their contemporary growth in 
English but by their grasp of language principles 
and how to use them. I suspect that their Eng- 
lish two years hence will have benefited by their 
language study; that their current English 
themes will show significant improvement I 
doubt. 

The same approach will probably hold for any 
and all facets of language study. Most students 
will derive from their language study only those 
benefits which their teachers have seen to it they 
do derive. If we expect them to acquire a feeling 
for the realities that lie behind words, idioms, or 
significant turns of speech, we, as teachers, have 
the job of keeping them on the alert for them. 

What I am really interested in doing here, 
obviously, is keeping this subject of Language 
Study and General Education on the firm ground 
of fact and reality. What language study can do 
for the bright young student alert to linguistic 
and literary values, and what it may be expected 
todo for the run-of-the-mill Joe College, are two 
Vastly different things. 


However modest or ambitious our goals, we 
shall have to make our peace and do our most 
valuable work with large numbers of students 
who are incapable of bringing to the task set the 
imagination, background, and alertness which 
would render returns commensurable with our 
highest hopes. And yet it is often these ‘every- 
day’ students whose horizons are, relatively 
speaking, broadened most by acquaintance with 
a language and a culture other than their own. 
And I think it is this great mass of students that 
should be our concern. 

Obviously, then, we can have no quarrel with 
the high goals set by the proponents of a liberal- 
izing General Education; but these goals will 
serve us better as commendable directive princi- 
ples than as discouraging ultimates in our efforts 
to mold the often crude, reluctant, and stubborn 
raw material of the average high school or college 
class. Guided, but not overwhelmed by them, we 
can better do our part in training our students 
in the art of exact and unprejudiced thought, in 
helping them to say clearly what they have to 
say, and in giving them a world to think about 
which will be a little broader, more interesting 
and varied than the one which they brought from 
home. 

NOTE 


*A talk given at the Classies Conference, Cornell 
College, March 30, 1946, under the title ‘Language Study 
and General Education.’ 


Donaup A. McKENZIE 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 


INTUITION IN STATESMANSHIP 


In the recent brilliant study of Andrew Jack- 
son and his times! there are a number of quota- 
tions bearing on the powers of reasoning and 
intuition of the President which prompt com- 
parison with Thucydides’ estimate of the mind 
and character of Themistocles.? Several of the 
opinions are recalled in the following paragraph : 


‘The character of his (Jackson’s) mind,’ remarked 
Benton, ‘was that of judgment, with a rapid and almost 
intuitive perception, followed by an instant and decisive 
action.’ ‘General Jackson is the most rapid reasoner 
I have ever met with,’ declared Louis McLane. ‘He 
jumps to a conclusion before I can start on my prem- 
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ises.’ ‘He was, indeed, an extraordinary man,’ wrote 
the author James Kirke Paulding: ‘the only man I 
ever saw that excited my admiration to the pitch of 
wonder. To him knowledge seemed entirely unneces- 
sary. He saw intuitively into everything, and reached 
a conclusion by a short-cut while others were beating 
the bush for the game.’ 


With these estimates one may compare some 
sentences from Thucydides’ penetrating assess- 
ment of Themistocles, alike for the rapidity of 
his reasoning, the accuracy of his intuitive judg- 
ments, and his ability to dispense with an elabor- 
ate background of knowledge: 

‘Themistocles, by his own wisdom, without adding to 
it any knowledge gained before or after the occasion, 
was, with the least opportunity for counsel, the ablest 
analyst of present circumstances and the one best quali- 
fied to judge of matters that were to transpire in the 
most distant future. . . . On problems wherein he had 
no previous experience he was still able to form a com- 
petent judgment. He saw most clearly the issue for 
better or worse of matters that still lay in the obscurity 
of the future. To sum it up in brief, both by the 
power of his native intelligence and by reason of the 
briefness of his required preparation, he came to be 
the ablest of men in extemporizing the right judgment 
at the moment.’ 


One judgment of Jackson, however, is in strik- 
ing contrast to a characteristic which Thucydides 
attributed to Themistocles. The omission indi- 
cated in the previous paragraph reads as follows: 


‘Whenever Themistocles took matters in hand, he was 
able to explain them to others.’ 


Jackson seems to have been wanting in this 
respect, for Nathaniel Hawthorne quotes an 
opinion of the sculptor Hiram Powers, who had 
met and talked with Jackson: 

‘He thinks that General Jackson was a man of the 
keenest and surest intuitions, in respect to men and 
measures, but with no power of reasoning out his con- 
clusions, or imparting them intellectually to other 
persons.’ 

Hawthorne was somewhat troubled by this 
opinion and weighed it carefully against the 
things that he had heard from others, notably 
from Franklin Pierce and from James Buchanan. 
It seems clear that Jackson, while listening to 
the counsel of others, regularly reached his own 
decisions, and that he sometimes substituted 
stormy denunciations or simulated fits of passion 


for the more laborious processes of argument.’ 
Themistocles, on the other hand, found no devices 
of persuasion too tedious to win his associates to 
his point of view. It was in swiftness and sure- 
ness of intuitive judgment that the two men 
resembled each other. The methods by which 
they sought to implement their policies differed 
widely. 
NOTES 

1 Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of Jackson: 
Boston, Little, Brown and Co. (1945), 41 f. The second- 
ary references to the opinions quoted are given in note 
21, p. 42. 

2 Thue, 1.138.4. 

3 Schlesinger, op. cit., 40. 


H. N. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 


REVIEWS 


Political Forgiveness in Old Athens: The Am- 
nesty of 403 B.C. By Aurrep P. DorJAny. 
Pp. 56 (Northwestern University Studies in 
the Humanities, Number Thirteen, Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, 1946). 

The amnesty of 403 B.C., of paramount impor- 
tance to the Athenians in that it brought to a 
close a period of the most bitter civil strife, has 
been made by Dorjahn the subject of a detailed 
and interesting study. 

After an Introduction which defines the term 
amnesty and lists the six acts so known in Athe- 
nian history, the author proceeds to The Date of 
Amnesty (Chapter I). Here the reader is in- 
pressed by the great value of Aristotle’s Consti- 
tution of the Athenians to the historian of an- 
cient Greece. Before the discovery of Aristotle’s 
study the chronology of events after the rule of 
the Thirty had been a matter of some dispute; 
Aristotle, however, has placed the amnesty se- 
eurely in 403 and the reincorporation of Eleusis 
in 401 B.C. No one today would deny Aristotle's 
evidence concerning the chronology ; Dorjahn’s 
peculiar contribution is carefully to list the 
sources and to explain their discrepancies. In 
the process he is inclined to belabour Luebbert, 
who, after all, had not the benefit of Aristotle’s 
knowledge. 
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The Institution and Ratification of the Am- 
nesty (Chapter II) deals with the complicated 
circumstances surrounding the reconciliation of 
conflicting Athenian groups; again the argument 
is soundly based upon the ancient sources, among 
whom, I feel, Nepos is given a place of undue 
dignity in the company of his betters. 

The Definition of ph tov yeyernpévov 
(Chapter III) reveals the scope of the amnesty. 
Dorjahn shows that in many cases confiscated 
money and property were restored, although 
suits for damages were not admissible. In this 
section Lysias assumes an important role, for his 
speeches, naturally enough, teem with references 
to the terrible days of the Thirty. Dorjahn 
takes full advantage of the evidence and on pp. 
32-33 lists his logical conclusions. 

The author then asks the question: How Was 
the Amnesty Enforced? (Chapter IV). In 
answer he emphasizes the zapaypa%}, or special 
plea, a privilege open to the defendant who 
claimed that he had been accused contrary to the 
terms of the amnesty. The chief factor, how- 
ever, in the observation of the political truce was 
the determination of the democratic leaders to 
forget the past. 

The final chapter (The Effect of the Amnesty 
—Was it Observed?) rests in the main upon the 
testimony of Lysias. Dorjahn’s decision is that, 
despite occasional violations of the spirit, the 
amnesty commanded a just admiration through- 
out Hellas, as Aristotle and Xenophon insist. 
Further, the measure proved basically successful. 

The book is brought to a close by an efficiently 
constructed Index of Passages. 

The argument throughout is logical; if any- 
thing, Dorjahn is inclined to make too much of 
early misinterpretations, perhaps in the interests 
of completeness. He certainly proves his con- 
tentions and he does so by clinging relentlessly 
to the Greek sources. 

The only factual error that I have noted occurs 
on p. 2; Dorjahn would have difficulty in justi- 
fying his translation of Plutarch, Solon, 19 
(émripous doo. . . . . 
those who went into exile in the time of tyranny :’ 
The preposition and the dative give the charge, 
not the time. 


/ 
. tupavvids EPevyov . . 


The proof of the book has not been read with 
the accuracy that one has a right to expect. For 
example, in 56 pages I find 24 errors in the Greek 
alone; these are matched in the English text. 
Oxyrhynchus is spelled incorrectly on pp. 15 and 
56, and Piraeus suffers a similar fate on p. 13, to 
cite merely two examples from a list that is out 
of all proportion to a book of such brevity. 

Despite these criticisms, I find this volume a 
conscientious study of a most significant episode 
in the Athenian experience. 


MAtcotm F. McGrecor 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Classical Essays Presented to James A. Kleist, 
S.J. Edited with Introduction by Ricwarp E. 
ARNOLD, 8.J. XX, 122 pp. (The Classical 
Bulletin, Saint Louis University, 1946.) $2.95. 
This interesting volume contains seven essays 

preceded by a brief account of the career of 

Father Kleist by Father Arnold to which is ap- 

pended an incomplete list of Father Kleist’s pub- 

lications. The articles and their contributors are 
as follows: Walter R. Agard, The Greek Happy 

Warrior; William Hardy Alexander, Honor, 

Fides, and Fortuna in Horace, Odes 1. 35. 21-28; 

Norman J. DeWitt, The Peaceful Conquest of 

Gaul; Charles Christopher Mierow, Sancti 

Eusebii Hieronymi Vita Malchi Monachi Captivi; 

Clyde Murley, The Didactic Significance of Erotic 

Figures in Plato; John A. Seott, The Church’s 

Debt to Homer; Francis A. Sullivan, S.J., Vir- 

gil’s Mezentius. 

Agard emphasizes the importance of the Hera- 
cles legends in Greek education whether of chil- 
dren or adults. The adventures of Heracles held 
their own with tales from the Iliad and Odyssey 
as stories to be told to children. In the plastic 
arts—vase painting, sculpture, gem cutting—his 
exploits were a common theme and thus had an 
indirect educational value. The ‘Choice of Hera- 
cles’ story shows his importance in ethical teach- 
ing, and it is common knowledge how significant 
a role he played in drama and in Stoie doctrine. 
The reasons for his popularity, Agard maintains, 
lay in his strength of will, his social mission, and 
above all in his intensely human qualities and 
his great gusto for living. As a ‘happy warrior’ 
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he was a natural figure for the Greeks to regard 
as a hero. 

Alexander comments lucidly on Horace, Odes 
I, 35, 21-28. Particularly pertinent are his re- 
marks on at, line 25, concerning which he says, 
‘The thought of desertion or abandonment lies 
in our passage on both sides alike of the at; there 
is nothing ‘‘opposite’’ in 25-28 as compared with 
21-24, but there is something ‘‘different”’, 
namely, the actors involved.’ 

DeWitt’s essay is a protest against the nine- 
teenth-century German historians’ conception of 
Caesar as a sort of Prussian. He depicts Caesar 
in his relations with the Gauls as above all a 
‘master of persuasion’ and a ‘statesman.’ 

Mierow presents a new text of the life of Mal- 
chus based on five codices which were selected 
after a thorough study of the thirty-five Vatican 
MSS of the Vita Malchi. This is the longest 
contribution to the volume and contains text, 
translation, and a copious apparatus criticus. 

In an excellent article Murley emphasizes how 
figures of speech involving sex have always been 
a useful literary device; the Church as the bride 
of Christ is a familiar example. Consequently it 
is only common sense to try to ascertain whether 
a word of sexual meaning is being employed lit- 
erally or figuratively. Even such a word as 
raidepactia can be used with philosophical over- 
tones. His conclusion seems inescapable that 
Plato capitalized the erotic impulse and vocabu- 
lary, vigorously to express the thirst for knowl- 
edge.’ 

Scott is always a stimulating writer, but in 
this article he seems to the reviewer to go astray. 
His thesis in brief is this: Homer gave the Greeks 
their theology which remained almost unchanged 
until the coming of Christianity. This Homeric 
religion was amazingly sane and free from super- 
stitions, but it lacked a moral tone, a conception 
of a loving God, and a satisfying belief in an 
existence after death. These deficiencies and the 
absence of race-prejudice which the Greeks in- 
herited from Homer were largely responsible for 
making the Greeks so receptive to Christianity. 
Such a view, by telescoping hundreds of years, 
greatly distorts the historical picture. To pass 


over the questionable attribution of racial toler- 


ance to Greeks who for centuries were funda- 
mentally provincial and nationalistic, it is evi- 
dent that this hypothesis depicts Greek history 
as following an even, undisturbed course from 
Homer to Paul. The Hellenistic Age, however, 
cannot be dismissed so summarily. Only from 
the time of Alexander did race-prejudice yield 
appreciably to cosmopolitanism, and, pace Pro- 
fessor Scott, in this era the Homerie Olympian 
religion lost all real vitality. Strangely enough 
there is not a single reference in this chapter to 
the flourishing Hellenistic mystery religions. Is 
it not probable, however, that large numbers of 
the men and women to whom Paul and his sue- 
cessors brought the gospel had been seeking re- 
ligious consolation not in the obsolescent Homeric 
theology but in the innumerable mystery cults? 
Is it not also probable that to many of these dev- 
otees Christianity appealed at first as only an- 
other and a more sublime mystery religion? 

The last article is by Father Sullivan and it is 
one of the best. Lack of space permits only the 
remark that this discussion of Mezentius can be 
recommended highly to every student of Vergil. 

No review of this book should end without a 
word of praise for the Epilogue contributed by 
Professor Korfmacher in which an _ eloquent 
tribute is paid to the joys of disinterested 
scholarship. 

Joun V. A. FINE 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


Prepared under the supervision of Professor Charles T. 
Murphy of Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
SCIENCE 


PHILOSOPHY. RELIGION. 


Daux, GeorGes. Y a-t-il un Oracle a Telmessos de 
Carie? Rejects unanimous verdict of scholars in ascrib- 
ing an oracle to temple of Telmessos; analysis of literary 
tradition in Herodotus, Pliny, ete., reveals consistent repu- 
tation of inhabitants for great skill in soothsayer’s art, 
no word of any oracle. Inscription of Halicarnassus, 
supposedly confirming this oracle, more probably refers 
not to Telmessos, but to a more remote temple. 

RPh 15 (1941) 11-7 (Taylor) 

Dussaup, R. Le saint diew Paqueidas. Origin and 
identity of deity attested by inscriptions of Jerash and 
Delos. 


Syria 22 (1941) 295-7 (Downey) 
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THE VERGILIAN SOCIETY 


Announcement is made of the reopening of the Classical 
Summer School of Cumae from July 5 to August 15, 1948, under 
the direction of its President, Professor Amadeo Maiuri of the Na- 
tional Museum of Naples and of the Excavations of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. ‘The Program includes: Herculaneum, Pompeii, 
Capri, Cumae, Baiae and Pozzuoli, Paestum, Magna Graecia 
(Apulia and Calabria), and Sicily. Attention is also called to 
major features of the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the First 
Excavations of Pompeii. Events scheduled for the months of July 
and August consist of: Classical performances in the Great Theatre 
of Pompeii, for which plays by Plautus and Terence will be selected; 
Classical dances and musical auditions in the Odeon; nightly illumi- 
nations of the Fora at Pompeii by new and improved methods. 

For further information apply to 


The Executive Secretary, Mrs. Mary E. Raiola, 
15 Gramercy Park, New York 3, New York (phone—Gramercy 53424) 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES SUMMER SESSION, JULY-AUGUST 1948 


The second postwar Summer Session of the School of Classical Studies will be held 
in Rome during the Summer of 1948. The Session will begin in the first half of July, 
the exact date to be determined by shipping schedules, and close six weeks later. It will 
again be under the direction of Professor Henry T. Rowell. 


The first postwar session (1947) has now proved that classical studies can be con- 
ducted in Rome under prevailing conditions in a normal and profitable manner. Mu- 
seums and monuments are open on regular schedules, transportation is available for visits 
to outlying sites, and the cultural activities of the city on the whole are functioning nor- 
mally. The Academy will assist in obtaining suitable accommodations in Rome for the 
duration of the Session. 


The Course will be devoted to a study of Roman civilization as exemplified in its sur- 
viving material remains in and about Rome and as portrayed in its literature. The work 
will be divided about equally between archaeological and literary material from the 
origins to Constantine. But emphasis in both will be given to the period extending 
from the last century of the Republic to the middle of the second century a.p. Thus the 
outstanding writers of Latin literature will receive particular attention. Excursions will 
be made to Monte Albano, Horace’s Sabine Farm, Ostia, and an Etruscan site. 

Enrollment will be limited to 25 students. Applications for admission must be re- 
ceived by the Academy’s New York office not latter than March 1, 1948. Basie expenses 
including tuition, accommodations, board, and transportation from New York and return 
may be estimated at $750. Apart from scholarships which may be provided by regional 
classical associations or other local groups, a limited amount of scholarship assistance will 
be available. 

Requests for details should be addressed to: 

Miss Mary T. WILuLIAMs, Executive Secretary 
American Academy in Rome 
101 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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ULLMAN and HENRY : 
LEADERSHIP 


in Latin, for more than two decades, advances still further in the 
latest edition: 


LATIN FOR AMERICANS 


Book I: For 1st year :: Book II: For 2nd year 


Send for descriptive illustrated booklet E-120. 


New York : Boston : Chicago THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Adanta : Dallas : San Franciso 
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